LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

shore-side forest, and we were aware that in that bay,
where not a roof appeared to break the continuous
foliage, a not inconsiderable village must sit secret,
whose inhabitants were now saluting the New Year
with a field-piece, some relic of the war/'

But Stevenson was now to take a step that proved
more decisive than for the moment he imagined. The
winter home he had once projected at Madeira was to
be transferred to Samoa; he purchased some four hun-
dred acres in the bush, two miles behind and six hun-
dred feet above the level of the town of Apia. The
ground was covered, not exactly with virgin forest, for
it had formerly been occupied (according to tradition)
by a Samoan bush town, but with vegetation so dense
that on her first visit his wife had been quite unable to
penetrate to the spot where the house afterwards stood.
The land, however, was to be cleared, and a cottage
erected, which would at any rate shelter the family
during such intervals between their cruises as it should
suit them to spend in Samoa. But the real reason for
the selection of this island for a settlement lay princi-
pally in the facilities of communication. An author,
and especially a writer of novels, can dispense with
many of the blessings of civilisation; the one thing ab-
solutely indispensable is a regular and trustworthy
mode of communicating with his printer and his pub-
lisher. Now in the matter of mails Samoa was ex-
ceptionally fortunate. The monthly steamers between
Sydney and San Francisco received and deposited their
mail-bags in passing, and very soon after began to call
at the port of Apia. A German steamer, the Lttbeck,
ran regularly between Apia and Sydney, and the New
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